The Romantic Movement

for the theatre kept his life entirely apart from his art, And this
is true, also, of Victor Hugo, a man of altogether exceptional
physical vitality; but the confinement of this exuberant personage
in the close area of the Channel Islands during the whole reign
of Napoleon III may have stored and concentrated his energies.
Verdi has survived, though, to be known as probably the greatest,
or most consistent, of opera composers; while Hugo is not so
much forgotten as left unread. It is difficult to understand the
enthusiasm and excitement that greeted the first performance of
Hernani,, in 1830, the year of the Romantic revolution; it is more
easy, in our day, to appreciate Hugo only for his wildly fantastic
drawings. These have the touch of Callot, and of the rare and
authentic Dore, and perhaps Hernam, seen in these visual terms
of parapets and machicolations, of castles that are like a tower of
Babel, an inverted or macabre Eddystone rising in midst of a
wrack of stormy seas, might recapture what must have seemed
the violent strangeness of his first attack. Certainly his few draw-
ings in this character are unique and unlike anything else, and
their transference to the theatre, to which they rightly belong
might be the occasion, even now, after the lapse of more than a
century, for a reconsideration of one of the most famous, if
now ignored, personalities upon the Romantic scene.

We would return, it may be, to that world where poet and
musician had long hair; where the actor, in a theatre, or passing
in the street, could be nothing but an actor. The long-haired man
must come again. He must be apart from other men, able to live
in a modern flat or hotel bedroom as though it were his tent or
medicine lodge. It is, after all, no more difficult than life in a
Victorian villa; only with one difference, that the Victorian was
quite certain of improvement, that the world was steadily attain-
ing to its ultimate perfection, while his descendant has no doubt
of its deterioration. He sees little but death and destruction lying
before him. His values, then, are of a different order. They are
based upon the month or year. The next world, or the afterlife,
as a state of being to be entered seriously into his calculations,
has altogether ceased to have its effect. He is, in fact, not sure of
it at all; and, if we knew the truth, never thinks of it. But the
Victorian era was an age of achievement; while our world is
sated with experiment. Modern science has given us, for a
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